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gc We have received from our old friend and corres- 
pondent,—John Smith, Esq., of Dardenne, Mo.,—an inter- 
esting communication, which shall receive a place in our 
columns next week. 











It gives us pleasure on all accounts to enrich our co- 
lumas with Mr. Carmichael’s Address. Few agriculturists 
pursue their vocation with so much discrimination and 
thought. It is the more gratifying always to hear from 
him too, since, besides the originality and value of his sug- 
gestions, there are so few in Maryland who give us evidence 
of a like interest in the great subject of agriculture. 





Hererorp CatTLE—MISAPPREHENSION CORRECTED. 

Since the publication of some brief remarks respecting 
Hereford cattle, in which it was stated, as our impression, 
that the Herefords imported some twenty years since into 
Kentucky, from Europe, by Mr. Clay, had not been approved, 
and that hence, they had been permitted ty pnn oat; .we 
have had a conversation with Mr. Clay on that subject, and 
we hasten to correct the mistake we were under, as to the 
cause of the Herefords becoming in that State extinct, or near- 
ly so, as 2 specific breed of cattle. 

Mr. Clay made other large and valuable importations at 
the time, but his only Hereford bull, dying on his way out, 
no resource was left whereby he could avoid breeding in and 
in, so closely, as to deteriorate the stock—hence he was com- 
pelled to cross it, and for that purpose had recourse to the 
improved short horn.—But the Herefords, so far from being 
condemned, were well approved of. We sincerely wish, and 
as far as we can thereto contribute, they shall have a fair field 
and impartial trial, our columns being open to a full discus- 
sion of their merits. We can well imagine that even though 
they may not possess in equal degree the early maturity of 
some other celebrated breeds, they may be quite as good 
milkers, better for the yoke, and quicker and more lasting on 
along march to market. 

It is to us quite apparent, that not one farmer in a dozen 
lays sufficient stress on the importance of frequently crossing 
his whole stock by the use of improved males. At first view 
it might be argued against this suggestion, that animals in a 
state of nature beyond our dominion, when no artificial sys- 
tem of breeding can be enforced, might be expected to degene- 
tate.—But to this it may be answered, that the ruling beast 
ofthe herd rarely maintains his supremacy more than a year 
or two.—As the season of love advances with the rising of 
the sap, and the budding of the leaf, battles, more desperate 
than for life, take place among the males, and the female, 
impatient of delay, yields at last only to him who fairly wins 
the prize by physical power. It requires, therefore, no ghost 
to tell us that the issue cannot be devoid of spirit—or muscle 
—size, or activity. Were it not for these frequent successions 
of the rulers and propagators of herds of wild animals, doubt- 
less we should witness the same physical degeneracy and 
malformations that are sure to result from too close breeding 
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But afier all, it is found that beasts in a savage state, are 
inferior in the qualities that confer value, and constitute beau- 
ty, to those of the same species which have been variegated 
and improved under skilful artificial arrangement and adap- 
tation of male to female with a view to the creation and es- 
tablishment of certain properties necessary to constitute ex- 
cellence. How should it be otherwise—of what avail would 
be the finer and more perfect organization of man—from 
which results his superior intellectual capacity and reason- 
ing powers, if he could not use these for the improvement 
of all things over which God has given him dominion ?— 
Doubtless he could modify and meliorate and variegate 
and beautify the birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, 
as he does the beasts of the field, did they not move in ele- 
ments, and possess powers of locomotion, that enable them 
to escape from that tangible and absolute control, which 
he exercises over the docile animals. Where the farmer 
neglects to change frequently, the male progenitor of his 
domestic animals, he forfeits the benefit of skilful artificial 
adaptation and arrangement, after having alreacy lost the 
benefit which belongs to a state of nature, wherein the 
work of procreation is monopolized by the strongest and 
the bravest and the most active. Conclude we, therefore, 
with the advice—change your male animals often, even if 
you get those which are not better of themselves. So of 
grain and other things. Nature if left to herself, beyond the 
haunts and interference of man, will do her work in the 
order of providence, and in the best manner. Where man 
dees intermeddle to do good, (and muclr good he may do,) 
he must do it skilfully—otherwise, he is sure to do mis- 
chief. 

By the following, it will be seen that there is an ex- 
pectation of a change in the commercial policy of Great 
Britain, which, together with other circumstances now 
transpiring, produce the conviction, that this is the favor- 
able moment for the Tobacco interest of our country to 
secure the accomplishment of the great object for which 
they have been for years contending, viz: An ameliora- 
tion of the policy of foreign governments in regard to the 
restrictions on this great staple. From the indications 
which we see around us, we have every reason to expect 
that the Convention on the 15th, at Washington, will be 
most numerously attended, and that by a united and vigor- 
ous effort, their voice must and will be heard in the Coun- 
cils of the nation : 

Import Duties or Grear Britain.—A Report from 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, upon the 
import duties of the kingdom, has been laid before the 
British Parliament. {t states that 1150 different articles 
are subject to import duty, besides some not enumerated. 
The total amount of revenue from these 1150 articles is 
£22,962,610 ; and of this amount, nine articles alone pro- 
duced in 1838, something over eighteen millions and a 
half pounds sterling; ten articles more produced nearly 
two millions. The rest of the amount of the revenue was 
derived from the aggregate of insignificant items. 

Among the articles yielding the greatest amount of 
revenue, Tobacco is prominent in the list. The duties 
from this article in 1839 amounted to £3,495,686, or, to 
nearly seventeen millions of dollars. This large revenue 
is derived from an ineonsiderable quantity of tobacco, the 
duty being in the proportion of about thirty six pence on 
six pence worth of tobacco. 

The committee express the conviction that prohibitory 
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operate as a heavy tax upon the country at large. A re- 
vision of the whole system of Custom House legislation 
is recommended, and a gradual amelioration of the re- 
strictive policy, in such a manner that existing interests 
may suffer as little as possible in the transition to a more 
liberal and equitable state of things. 

We find these statements relative to the Report in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. They indicate a 
change in the commercial policy of Great Britain which 
bespeaks a degree of liberality rather unusual for that 
country. We cannot but hope that the proposed altera- 
tions will be carried into effect—although it is not to be 
expected that the system now in ferce will be materially 
changed.— American. 





PortRaITuRES oF ANIMALS, in Agricultural Papers, 
—To look at some of these, we might conclude that the 
art of manufacturing domestic animals, has, beyond all 
other arts and manufactures, been carried to the ne plus 
ultra, of perfection. In some cases, however, the lim- 
ner’s license is pushed to an extreme that borders on the 
ridiculous—to which, it was said, we believe by no 
smaller character than one Napoleon Bonaparte—there 
is but one step, from the sublime. The desideratum in 
all animals destined for the spit, or the pot; is to get the 
greatest quantity of meat, of the best quality in the 
shortest time and at the least cost, combined, of course, 
with the least offal; in other words, the smallest pro- 
portion Gf those parts ‘of thezgnimal, which will com- 
mand the least in the shambles, or furnish the least of ed- 
ible matter for the table. 

Keeping these points in view, the portrait painter of 
animals, as of young ladies and old bachelors, sometimes, 
instead of copying his original, and endeavoring to be 
true to nature, follows the wishes of his employer, or 
some preconceived standard of excellence, in his own 
fancy, outraging propriety and doing violence to nature. 
Thus it is that the reader, when he locks at the portrait- 
ures of cattle, and hogs, and sheep, which we sometimes 
meet with in agricultural publications, must make many 
grains of allowance, or be wofully deceived when he 
comes to see the living original, or fair specimens of its 
progeny. In alate number of the Cultivator, a paper of 
which it is sufficient to say that it has lost nothing, (how 
great soever was the loss to the community,) in the death 
of its late editor, the lamented Judge Buel, there is an en- 
graving, which is said to be “a good likeness” of Mr. 
Prentice’s Short Horn Heifer “ Daisy,” wherein is re- 
presented an animal of surpassing symmetry, which may 
be supposed to weigh a thousand weight, as she stands— 
on four spermaceti candles! Now true it is that the 
legs are not the most valuable parts according to weight ; 
still a good leg, in male or female, brute or christian, is not 
a bad thing either to look at or stand upon. The same 
paper presents a portraiture of a “Cotswold Buck,” 1S 
months old, imported by Messrs. Cornings and Sotham, 
whose legs are attenuated out of all reason, yet they are 
just about the size, and as nearly as possible the length, 
of the legs of the “Daisy” heifer! undera body, much 
longer and deeper than hers. 

As the bones are said to be more brittle in frosty wea- 
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let them go abroad on slippery ground. ‘There is said to 
be reason in every thing, even in roasting eggs, so there is 
in the size of the bones. The Farmers’ Cabinet of No- 
vember 16, exhibits an engraving of an improved Short 
Jorn bull, “Hts Grace,” property of Paschall Morris, 
of Pennsylvania, which we can well believe is a good 
likeness of a very superior animal, as it is certainly 
drawn with good understanding. His legs without being 
beefy, are yet large enough to support a heavy frame 
work, and his tail is something larger than the lash of a 
coach-whip, which is more than can be said of the “Dai- 
sy” Heifer. The Berkshire hogs too, that we often see, 
have rather a poetical look to us, though we have been 
accustomed to seeing, (having many years since, and 
among the first, without any interest or view, but to ex- 
hibit them as they really are to American agriculturists, 
imported) the best cattle, hogs and sheep to be had in 
England. 

We still tender our services to purchase the “ genooine 
article” for those who choose to employ us, and remit 
the funds; but while we will not be instrumental in for- 
warding inferior or spurious animals, at any price, how- 
ever cheap, we beg that our friends will not expect us to 
send such as will come up to the models they sometimes 
sev in the papers. These Animal painters, like lovers who 
paint their mistresses, are apt to throw ina little too much 
of the colour de rose! “No offence,” we hope! as Paul 
Pry says. 





Composts.—It is only in the Eastern States, that the 
preparation and value of composts, begin to be under- 
stood. Men must first admit the value of, and begin to 
accumulate manure before you will get them to study 
how to manage the compost heap, just as children must 
crawl before they walk. The question has been raised, 
however, whether it be not a great saving of labor to 
spread at once on the field, there to be compounded, the 
materiels which it is the recommendation of the books 
and the practice of many to accumulate and mix together 
in the barn-yard, to be a second time transported to the 
field.. In corroboration of the remark in the following 
extract from an agricultural Report, we may add, as of 
our own observation this summer, that the common clay 
thrown on the bank of a ditch from a depth of two feet, 
threw up an immense crop of weeds, some of them twelve 
feet high, and large enough at the bottom for walking 
canes ; 

Report of the Special Committee of the St. John’s Col- 
- leton Agricultural Society, on Prof. Shepard’s analy- 
sis of the soils of Edisto Island. 

Comrosts—On this subject four important considera- 
tions present themselves. 1. The selection of a snitable 
site. 2. The use of retentive absorbents. 3. The col- 
lecting and adding together such materials as contain the 
greatest quantity of nutriment. 4. The preventing of 
waste. The site should be level ground, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a bed of clay. Around it let an embank- 
ment be thrown up, with the ditch facing outwards. 

In our sandy lands decomposition is rapid. Whilst the 
volatile portions of vegetable substances are perpetually 
escaping in the form of vapor, the earthy parts sink and are 
Jost in the soil. By this means we ignorantly yield, per- 
haps, one third of the treasure, which our unwearied ef- 
forts had been instrumental in gathering. To avoid this 
long practised error, the use of retentive absorbents, such 
as common clay and pine trash, are strongly recommend- 


The following plan of increasing the quantity and im- 
recy | the q nity of manures, the sole object of com- 
posts, is considered judicious and proper : 

1. Six or eight inches of common clay with as many 
bushels of foul sak intermixed. 

2. A layer of pine trash with salt. 


3. Animal dung. Keeping stocks on the mass for four 
or five weeks will subserve the purpose aimed at. 
4. Vi s and other matter, such as fennel and 


weeds on the edges of ditches and fences, thistles, oat- 
* soot,t corn-stalks, broom-grass, 


straw, corn-cobs, ashes, 


pond-mud, and, in general, all the filth and rubbish of a 
plantation. 

5. A few bushels of salt. 

Upon these varient materials, let the cattle be nightly 
penned, until decomposition is carried sufficiently far 
—then cover the whole with clay. Whilst the clay 
and pine trash at the bottom, each aided by the influ- 
ence of salt will imbibe and hold the salts of the 
urine and other substances, which are usually lost, the 
surface clay will arrest and retain the gaseous effluvia,con- 
stituting as they do one-half, and perhaps the more bene- 
ficial one of the entire bulk. By this mode too, dead 
matter is converted into mould. The surface clay will 
not only be impregnathd with the enriching properties of 
the evaporating particles of the mass, but if exposed a 
sufficient length of time, will be rendered still more valu- 
able by the fertilizing action of the atmosphere itself. In 
proof of this, setting aside theoretical principles and the 
usage on our northern farms, where the subject of com- 
posts is well understood, it is with us a matter of annual 
notice, that clay from the bottom of ditches, several feet 
below the soil, if thrown on the surface, will, the first 
season, produce a better crop than the contiguous sandy 
parts. ‘That some of the beneficial effects thus witnessed 
are ascribable to mechanical agency, is doubtless true.— 
Hence, in this respect, common clay, which is nearly free 
from this silicious earth, is far more efficacious in its op- 
eration than marsh mud, which has only a small portion 
of alumina. Our composts contain in general only two 
ingredients—animal dung and pine-trash; sometimes, 
rushes or marsh is added, and occasionally mud. The 
reason assigned is, that the supply of pine-trash is abun- 
dant. ‘There are nevertheless solid objections to the too 
liberal use of this substance. In the first place it is the 
nursery bed of insects which are so tenacious of life, 
that to destroy them the putrefactive process must be car- 
ried to a point beyond what prudence would advise.— 
Again, pine-trash possesses a large proportion of inert 
matter, which is scarcely soluble. It is, perhaps, for this 
reason, that it is decidedly inferior to marsh, rushes, corn 
stalks, &c. Exclusive of these important suggestions, it 
is well ascertained, that the value of composts depends 
on the variety of their materials or a proper admixture of 
animal manure with vegetables, containing the largest 
amount of geine. This is proof of a very decided char- 
acter that, as a general rule, for there are exceptions, a 
compond is better than any one of the elements that com- 
pose it. 

Of all the substances profitable as manure; perhaps 
corn-stalks occupy the front rank. To scientific researches 
are we indebted for the knowledge of this useful truth.— 
1000 parts, says Davy, gave 84 parts of ashes; and 1000 
parts.of those ashes afforded 72.56 of soluble matter. It 
is known that, after the shucks and outer covering have 
been eaten by the cattle, the stalks are allowed to rot and 
give their virtue to the air. Using this plant, therefore, 
as manure, by burying it in the fall, or throwing it into 
the compost heap, is not robbing the soil on which it 
grew, unless the roots are taken, which of course should 
never be done. Here then is a source from which an 
abundant supply of the best aliment may be drawn. 

Among the ends to be answered by the position of the 
larger part of the salt, the annihilation of the vermin with 
which, as already remarked, pine-trash abounds, is one 
of the most important. 

It is not advised, though pounded shells thrown upon 
the pine-trash would have a happy tendency, that lime be 
added to the compost heap; bscause all the advantages to 
be realized from such a measure, are attainable by spread- 
ing the calcareous earth on the land, where it is most 
needed. 

The mixed compost, thus briefly considered, recom- 
mended itself for its economy, variety of ingredients and 
facility of construction; for being composed of highly 
nutritious as well as stimulating and mechanical matter— 
and, as affording in relation to one of its conspicuous 
component parts, the means of profit, from which the 
cotton plant could before derive no assistance. 





* A bushel of ashes, says Dr. Dana, is equal to a cask 
of lime. 
TIn 100 parts of soot, there are, beside other ingredi- 
ents of value, 
30.70 of Geine, 
5.00 of Sulphrate of Lime, 
1.50 of Phrostrate of Lime and Iron, 


DURHAM CATTLE—The following pedigrees of the 
Durhams offered for sale by Dr. Hoffman, (see his advertise. 
ment) shew as high a strain as is perhaps to be found jn the 
United States, and presents an opportunity rarely afforded tg 
those in want of this breed of cattle to obtain the choicest an- 
imals. Tis Ayrshires were imported under very favorable 
circumstances, and, as the Dr. is retiring from farming, will 
be sold at less than cost and charges. Letters to S. Sanps 
publisher of the American Farmer, will be promptly attend. 
ed to, and the cattle can be examined at the farm now occu. 
pied by Dr. H. 44 miles from Baltimore, on the Falls turnpike 
road, 


The imported Short-horned Cow MISTLETOE, sent out by 
Mr. Whittaker: a beautiful strawberry roan, of large size and fing 
points. Got by Edwin, see Herd Book, No. 1957. Dam Mulber. 
ry (herd book, vol. 3, page 523;) she by Isaac, 1129, grand dam 
by Whitworth, 1584; gr. g. d. by White Comet, 1582, a son of Mp 

ollings’ celebrated Comet, who was sold for 1000 guineas, Mal. 
berry has the advantage, possessed by but few cows in this coun. 
try, of standing in the Herd Book in her own,name, (vol. 3, 
523.) She was calved 23d December, 1835, and is now in’ her 
prime, 5 years old, and is in calfby the imported bull Llewellyn. 

NORTH POINT—a deep red, calved Sept. 12, 1839, dam Mp 
Whittaker’s *‘Estelle,” sent out to this country in the summer of 
1839, sire Sir Thomas Fairfax, the bull from whom Mr. Whitty 
ker was then breeding. Estelle was by Colossus, 1847, her dam Eq. 
press (see Herd Book, vol. 3, p- 372) by Imperial, 2151, gr. dam 
Favourite, 1030, gr. gr. d. by Lord Grantham’s Snow Ball, 264 
&e. &e. &e. 

NORMA—a strawberry roan heifer calf, calved June 18, } 
dam Mistletoe, (above described,) sire the bull “Sir Robert,” sens 
out by Mr. Whittaker, and sold to R. B. Lee, Esq. of Virginia for 
$700. Sir Robert is by Clarion, dam Bellflower by Sultan, 14 
grand dam Rolla, by North Star, 458, own brother to Comet, (Mp, 
Collings’ 1000 guinea bull ) Clarion wasconnected direct] by his 
sire Young Sea Gull, with the North Star strain, and by bis tan 
Clorinda with that of Comet. 

PICKWICK—a beautiful young Bull of a fine mottled red ang 
white, bred by Mr. Shepherd, of Jefferson co. Va. calved Feb, 
1839, and now 22 months old. His sire is the imported bull Dr, 
Berry, bred by the Rev. Henry Berry, and purchased at his sale, 
Dam the imported cow Daisy, by Gainford, 2044, he by 
2757, grand dam Caroline, by Young Rockingham. Dr. Berry ig 
by Martin, 2279, and he by Belzoni, 1709, out of Rosanna by North 
Star, 459. Hisdam Minikin by Wharfdale, 1578, grand dam 
Minna by Nestor, 452, gr. g. d. Minerva by Harold, 291, gr. gr. g, 
d, Mary by Meteo, 432, gr. gr. gr. g- dam Magdelena, bred 5 
Mr. Colling, by Comet, 155, 





FRANKLIN, Pendleton Co., Va., Nov. 27, 1840, 

Mr. Skinner—| have read much in your valuable 
per about the Berkshire, China, and other breeds of hogs, 
and have seen the superiority,and the better adaptation of 
one than another to the Southern country, discussed.— 
And whilst I am too little acquainted with all to say. 
which would suit Virginia best, I am satisfied that either 
would suit us here, if we could only be induced to give 
them a little more attention than we do. We have no 
system in the management of that useful animal here; 
but leave them to shift pretty much for themselves; and 
when they attain to the age of two, and frequently three 
years, they are put up in a rail pen and fed on corn for 
five or six weeks, when if they weigh from 150 to 19) 
pounds, they are considered fine hogs. Now it seems to 
me that if farmers would keep no more hogs than they 
could keep well, much might be gained by it—They 
could then kill them younger, make them weigh more, 
and have better bacon. 

] purchased in December last a young sow of the Rus 
sia or White breed, as it is called here I believe ; and on 
the 20th February following, she dropped six pigs: these 
were not taken from her until six weeks old, when they 
were put in a pen and well fed until about the first of Oc- 
tober, when I put them on full feed. They were slaugh- 
tered on the 16th inst., not being quite nine months old; 
and after being dressed, their average weight was 218 lbs. 
nett, If they had been pushed from the beginning until | 
killed, | am satisfied they would have weighed upwards | 
of 250. I know that in the North and West, and many | 
other places, they can beat this “all hollow ;” but in 
Western Virginia, it is rarely, if ever done. 

As this is my first trial m raising pigs, you will, I hope, 
excuse the vanity which prompts me to make it public. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Joun J. Dyer. 

The same attention which our correspondent has given 
to the management of his hogs, will give equally benef- 
cial results to all who may follow his example; and 
withont proper attention the best breeds will be found 


very rapidly to deteriorate. We hope our friends who 








scrapings of yards, where there is no joint or nut-grass, 


3.85 of Carbon.—Dr. Dana. 





are turning their attention to the improvement of their 
stock, will bear this in mind- -It is not a mere temporary 
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cation that will answer the purpose, but a regular, sys- 
tematic course must be adopted to secure permanent bene- 
fits to those who are embarking, some most liberally, in 
the improvement of their farm stock. 


Great Britain AND THE CotTon TRave. 

We published several weeks ago anarticle from a Lon- 
don paper in relation to a British movement for the more 
extensive introduction and cultivation of Cotton in India. 

The attempt to injure the cotton interest of this country 
by creating a more extensive competition by the culture 
of this great staple of the South in British India, is well 
calculated to arrest the attention of the cotton planters of 
the South. The United States have been the very best 
customers of Great Britain in the purchase of its manufac- 
tures of cotton fabries, and it would seem to be rather a 
matter of question whether that country might not lose 
more in the diminished sale of its manufactured articles 
to the people of the United States, than it will gain by its 
hot bed system of forcing the growth of cotton in its In- 
dia possessions. oe 7 

There is an interesting article in Hunt’s Magazine in re- 
Jation to British manufactures and the import of the same 
jnto the U. States. The imports during the year 1839 of 
manufactured goods from Great Britain into the United 
States, says the Magazine, amount to $71,600,351, and 
during nearly the same period there were 1,246,791 bales 
of cotton exported from the United States to Great Britain, 
which were worth about $50,000,000, leaving a balance 
due by this country of some 20,000,000 in the exchange. 
Should not England pause then before she embarks in a 
scheme which will most probably force the United States 
to dispense with the large import of her manufactured 
goods by creating a larger home market for the cotton of 
the South, and a consequent diminution in the sale of 
British manufactures by the stimulus which will be given 
to the manufactures of this country. 

The South has always been the advocate ofa most 
liberal and reciprocal international communication upon 
thegreat principles of Free Trape, and would most 
decidedly prefer a system of commercial exchanges and 
of national intercourse, founded on the system for which 
her distingnished statesmen have so ably and zealously 
contended. The great increase of manufacturing labor 
or rather the unusual application of labor to manufactur- 
ing purposes since the year 1835, and the great increase 
of hew factories during the same period by increasing the 
manufacture of cotton fabries should naturally create a 
strong desire on the part of the manufacturing interest to 
furnish inducements to their largest and best customers, 
the consumers of this country, for the purchase of the 
usual amount of British manufactures. 

The Magazine states upon the authority of documents 
submitted to the British Parliament that there were in 
Great Britain in 1835, 1262 cotton factories, employing 
220,134 hands, and in 1838, 1315 factories, employ 259,- 
301 hands, and the same documents shew a proportion- 
ate increase in the woollen, flax and silk factories of 
Great Britain, and of thenumber of hands employed in the 
same. 

We are not prepared to say whether the matter could 
be made a subject of commercial regalat.on or would 


come within the province of the treaty making power, but 
“we do think it a question of sufficient importance to arrest 


the scrutinizing attention of the distinguished statesmen in 
our National Legislature—NVorfolk Beacon. 





Sueer.—Messrs. Editors :—I feel disposed to an- 
swer the enquiries respecting’ Sheep, through the medium 
of your valuable paper, and feel more anxious to give my 
views to the Farmers of Tennessee, from being long since 
fully convinced that our State must drop the Cotton busi- 
ness never to resume it again. All must readily see with 
but a moment’s reflection that there is more country in a 
much better Cotton latitude, than will be wanted for the 
culture of that article fora great length of time, and if we 
expect prosperity, we need not work against the laws of 
nature, trying to make Cotton a profitable business in our 
climate ; but should turn our attention to the various pur- 
suits our climate is better calculated for. Some might do 
well at growing Wool, Hemp, Silk and Provisions. | 
think mainly at raising Sheep, for as much flesh may be 
produced for what is consumed, as any other animal, and 
a-valuable fleece of wool at the same time, which is more 
universally used than any other article we can produce, 
and all the time fertilizing our lands. Wool growing 


may be carried on profitably upon cheap lands. In Eu- 
rope where their valuable lands must necessarily pay a 
high profit, this business is mainly encouraged. But this 
is far from the case in this conntry. A small flock of 
Saxon or fine wooled Sheep well taken care of will, in our 
climate, average about dibs, of wool unwashed ; a large 
flock cannot be so well taken care of and would not aver- 
age more than 4lbs. The Bakewell Sheep, if an equal 
number of wethers, would average about 7 lbs. The 
common Sheep of the country about 34 lbs. Saxon wool 
of the best quality is worth three times the price of com- 
mon wool, and Bakewell about ten per cent more than 
the common. The form ofall the long wooled Sheep I 
have seen from England, proves that Bakewell’s blood 
predominates, and I am not disposed to strip any man of 
his merits, and therefore call all the improved long wool- 
ed Sheep from England after Bakewell. About eight 
head of Saxon Sheep will keep upon what a common 
sized cow consumes, and seven common Sheep and about 
six Bakewells. Three good hands may take care of and 
maintain 1000 head of Sheep, provided the farm is fitted 
out for that purpose; 8 head of Saxon may be grazed to 
the acre of first rate grass; 6 Bakewells and 7 Common 
Sheep; whatis here spoken of as an acre of good grass, 
is first rate land, well set in grass, without timber or any 
other impediment. A Sheep farm should have division of 
pastures, so as frequently to change them or extensively 
range them upon unenclosed lands. For winter, a cut- 
ting of Clover, Timothy, and two ages of Millet, so as 
the Hay cuttings should be at different times. Sow all 
the corn lands in Peas,and about the 1st of September 
sow Rye on all the plough lands, or after the 15th of 
August if the land should happen to be completely wet. 
Rye will makea pretty good stand on land well covered 
with Pea vines without ploughing, but the Millet or other 
lands will do much better if the Rye be ploughed in light- 
ly. Every person should at any rates have Rye fields 
for their weak Sheep and bad nurses; any Ewe will do 
justice to her lamb if on a plentiful Rye field. In this 
climate, about three months, Sheep require what we call 
wintering. They will do upon plenty of any kind of food 
the farm will produce cheapest. My flock have done as 
well at all times for the past 25 years as any reasonable 
man could have expected. I invite all that expect to en- 
gage in this business to cal] and judge for themselves. - | 
believe the losses of domestic animals is generally in pro- 
portion to the attention paid to them, and none need ex- 
pect prosperity in any Agricultural pursuit, without it is 
reasonably managed with a due share of never tiring in- 
dustry and economy. : 

This business must at least increase with the natural 
growth of the country. And it is to be hoped that the 
next Legislature will aid this matter so far as to tax the 
surplus dogs, which is a great nuisance to the country. 
No doubt they destroy a million of dollars worth of Sheep 
annually in the United States. Mark R. Cockritt. 

Near Nashville, Oct. 8th, 1840.—Ten. Agriculturist. 





AGRICULTUKAL Papers. 

Nothing has contributed so much to the improvement 
of agriculture in our country as this class of publications. 
No farmer is so poor that he can afford to do without one. 
They serve as the vehicle by which a vast amount of in- 
formation is disseminated, and the experience of a large 
number of practical men is brought into active operation. 
To be a ‘book farmer,’ is not now as formerly, a term of 
reproach, and few farmers of intelligence in the country 
are now ashamed of the title. These publications have 
induced a spirit of inquiry, and if all men engaged in ag- 
riculture cannot become experimental farmers, still they 
may profit largely from the experiments of those who 
can. Another good arising from them has been, to in- 
duce men no longer blindly to follow in a beaten track, 
because their fathers did so before them, but to inquire for 
themselves the reason why certain causes produce certain 
effects, and to endeavor to learn from them some new 
modes of application. The great and paramount impor- 
tance of the agricultural interest is now fully demonstra- 
ting itself, and he should indeed be regarded as a bene- 
factor to his country, who shall conduce in any degree 
to the improvement of that interest. Philadelphia North 
American. 





To Prepare RENNETS. 

When taken from the calf, empty and rinse them in 
cold water, and fill them with salt; then pack them away 
in a jar and cover them well with salt. To prpare them 





for use, ] take two or three of them and put them into-an 


earthen vessel that will hold about two gallons, and fill 
itup with sweet whey. After they have soaked for about 
twenty four hours, the liquor is fit for use—always re- 
membering to keep it very salt. As the liquor is used 
out, it should be replenished with sweet whey. When the 
liquor becomes so weak as to require. three times the 
quantity used at first, I throw away the old rennets, and 
replenish the jar with new ones. As to the quantity to 
be used, the time which it takes to coagulate the milk, 
should be the criterion. From fifty minutes to one hour, 
is about the right time. If it coagulates sooner than that, 
too much rennet is used, and it will make the cheese 
strong. If milk isthe least changed before it is set for 
cheese, less scalding is necessary. If scalded too much, 
the cheese is apt to crack. A. F. Bit. 


Earty Manacement or INFANCY. 

Look at an infant six months old, and observe the ex- 
tent to which it responds to every variety of stimulus ad- 
dressed to its feelings. If we wish to soothe it in a mo- 
ment of fretful disappointment, is it nota matter of no- 
toriety that we sneceed by gentle fondling, and singing to 
it in a soft and affectionate voice? If our aim is to reuse 
it to activity, arenot our movements and tones at once 
changed to the lively and spirited? When inadvertently, 
an acrimonious dialogue ensues between the nurse anil 
any other person in the presence of an infant, is it not a 
common occurrence for the child to become as uneasy as 
if the scold was directed to itself,and forthwith begin tocry? 
If, on the other hand, an affectionate and gentle tempered 
mother enters a nursery, and imagining the infant to be 
asleep, merely addresses the nurse in the soft tones char- 
acteristic of her mind, do we not instantly see the infant 
mind waked up, and with a placid smile look around to 
solicit the notice of its parent? Or, touse one morc ex- 
ample, if a disagreeable, ill-tempered, coarse-looking 
persen, happens suddenly to approach an infant, are not 
the instantaneous results an exclamation of terror, and a 
clinging to the mother’s bosom for protection ? 

It is astonishing, indeed, from what an early age a 
faculty will respond to its stimulus, whether that stimulus 
be direct or only from sympathy. Madame Necker de 
Saussure gives an affecting example of this fact, which 
she witnessed in a child of nine months old. “The chit 
was gaily playing on its mother’s knees, when a woman, 
whose physiognomy expressed deep but-calm sadness, 
entered the room. From that.moment the child’s atten- 
tion was wholly fixed on the person, whom it knew, but 
for whom it had no particular affection. By degrees the 
features became discomposed ; its playthings dropped 
from its hands, and at length it threw itself sobbing vio- 
lently upon i's mother’s bosom. It felt neither fear nor 
pity; it knew not why it suffered, but it sought for relief 
in tears. Facts like these show how careful we shoul: 
be in duly regulating the moral as well as physical influ- 
ences by which infancy is surrounded. 

It has often been affirmed, that bad temper, strong pas- 
sion, and even intellectual peculiarities, are communica- 
ted to the infant though the medium of the mother’s or 
nurse’s milk, and that hence it is of great.consequence, in 
choosing a nurse to select one of a cheerful and aimable 
character.—But, while admitting that the quality of the 
milk may exert an influence, ] am disposed to believe, 
that the effect upon the child is caused :more especially 
by the natural action of the evil passions stirring up, and 
in a manner, educating the corresponding passions in the 
child. Many sensible people imagine that they may say 
or do any thing in the presence of an infant, because itis 
too young. to observe or be affected by it. This, how- 
ever, is a great mistake. It is true that an infant may be 
unable to form an intellectual opinion on any occurrences; 
but it is not less.true, that from a very early period, as 
shown by Madame Necker de Saussure, its feelings res- 
pond to the calls made upon them, and thus give a bias to 
the mind long before the child can exercise any act of 
judgment. 

Let.us, then, not deceive ourselves, but ever bear in 
mind, that we must endeavor to be before them. If we 
wish them to grow up kind, gentle, affectionate, upright, 
and true, we must habitually exhibit the same qualities 
as regulating principles in our conduct, because these 
qualities act as so many stimuli to the respective faculties 

in the child. If we cannot restrain our passions, but at one 
time overwhelm the young with kindness, and at another 
surprise and confound them by our caprice or deceit, we 
may with as much reason expect to gather grapes from 








thistles, or figs from thorns, as to develope moral purity 
and simplicity of character in them. 
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Sin Joun Sinccair, oN CaTTLe. 
- From. the Quebec Mercury. 

A paragraph lately appeared in this paper, stating that 
the Lower Canada Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture had received answe;s to certain queries proposed 
hy them, on matters connected with cattle, to the Right 
Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart.; Wm. Aiton, Esq.; Charles 
Gordon, Esq. Secretary to the Highland Society, and Wm. 
Hamilton, Esq. Secretary of the Botanical and Horticul- 
tural Society of Plymouth. We have been favored with 
the answers of these gentlemen for publication; they are 
given below, and will be found to convey much useful 
information, communicated with a readiness and in a 
manner to afford ample proof of the ability and willing- 
ness of these distinguished characters to promote the ex- 
tension of agricultural knowledge, by every assistance 
they can render. 

Sir John Sinclair and Mr. Aiton accompanied their 
answers with copies of their respective works on agri- 
culture, which are of great value; and Mr. Hamilton 
rendered his letter doubly acceptable by conveying, at the 
same time, a further supply of the Victoria or Carraccas 
Wheat. The communications of these gentlemen follow 
[in part :] 

Answers to queries put by the Agricultural Society of 
Lower Canada, at Quebec, to the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. : 

Query 1—What, in your opinion is the most celebra- 
ted breed of milch cows in Great Britain? 

Answer.—The improved dairy cows in the western 
counties of Scotlnd are certainly, now, the most celebra- 
ted and valuable breed of milch cows in Great Britain, or 
any other part of Europe. Such is the opinion of one 
who has carefully inspected all the different breeds of cat- 
tle in Scotland, in many of the counties of England, as 
well as on the continent, from Paris tothe Texel. ‘The 
cows in Cheshire are not of a uniform breed, but a mix- 
ture of those in the neighboring counties, and of Scotch 
and Irish breeds, all crossed and blended together. And 
as they are not so well fed and treated as the dairy stock 
in Scotland, they are inferior to them in general character, 
and in milking. The Durham or Teeswater breed are 
superior, as dairy cows, to any other breed in England ; 
and if they are as well fed and treated as the Scots dairy 
stock, they would equal them in beauty and good quali- 
ties. The cattle in Holland have often been mentioned 
as excellent dairy cows, but from the quality of their pas- 
ture, and the way they are fed in winter, the Dutch cows 
have strong bones, coarse shapes, and do not yield so 
much milk, in proportion to their size, as the dairy cows 
in the western counties of Scotland. For the history, 
shapes and qualities of that breed, the Society are hum- 
bly referred to the account of the Dutch Dairy Cattle 
and Husbandry, in the tour through that country, sent 
with these answers. 

Query 2.—What quantity of milk would a cow of such 
a breed give per day ? 

Answer.—There is such diversity in the quantity of 
milk, that some cows yield more than others of the same 
breed, and still more in what every cow will give under 
various changes of circumstances, that it is not easy to 
fix the proper average of the returns of any breeds. Cows 
sprung from the same parents, and reared and fed together, 
will often vary considerably in the quantity of milk they 
yield. Cows give less milk when young, or when they 
are too old, than they do from four to eight years of their 
age. Cows that are lean give less milk, and that of an 
inferior quality, than the same cows will give when they 
are in a good habit of body. Cows generally give more 
milk for two or three months after calving than they do 
afterwards. And the manner in which they are fed and 
treated has a powerful effect on the milking of cows. 

But without going into particulars, or mentioning ex- 
traordinary returns that some cows have made, it may be 
stated, with entire confidence, that the fair average of the 
annual returns of milk, given by thousands of the best of 
the Ayrshire dairy cows, when they are in good condition 
and well fed, and when they drop their calves about the 
end of the month of April, will be nearly as under. 

First 50 days, 12 Scots pints per day 


Second 50 days, 10 pints or 20 quarts 500 
Third do 7 pints per day 350 
Fourth do 4 do do 200 
Fifth do 4 do do 200 
Sixth do 4 do do 160 

2,000 





Some of these cows give still greater returns, and very | 
many that are of inferior sizes, or worse fed, do not give 
near so much milk as stated above. But the society may 
depend upon the fact, that all the proper dairy cows, when 
in good plight, and well supplied with proper food, will, 
in general, yield 2000 Scots pints, or 4000 quarts of milk 
every year. And it is equally certain, that 14 or 15 
quarts of that milk will generally yield 22 or 23 ounces 
of butter; and that from 55 to 60 pitts (110 or 120 
quarts,) of that milk, with its cream, will yield twenty- 
four pounds avoirdupois of full milk cheese. 

Query 3.—What would be the price of a cow of such 
a breed from two to three years old, and in calf? 

Answer.—The prices of milch cows vary so much from 
diversity of circumstances that it is not easy to fix the 
price for any length of time. The scarcity of fodder from 
a very dry summer—the failure of pasture herbage from 
the same cause, or from the weather being cold and stormy 
in the months of May and June, which frequently hap- 
pens in the changeable climate of Scotland, will some- 
times lower the price of milch cows, ten, twenty, or thirty 
per cent. while a more favorable season will raise prices 
considerably. These cattle are twenty or thirty per cent. 
cheaper in harvest than they are in May or June. The 
crops having been abundant, and the summers fine for 
three years past, the prices of milch cows are considera- 
bly higher than they have been for several years before. 
—Some milch cows of the best sort, and in good condi- 
tion, have been sold as high as £25; but young cows, 
from two to three years old, and in calf, may be procured 
of the best sort, at from £10 to £12 each, or still cheaper. 

Query 4.—What would be the price of a bull of the 
same breed, from eighteen months to two years old? 

Answer.—Bulls also vary much in price. Some of the 
best dairy bulls have been sold at from £150 to £200: 
while one of an ordinary description may frequently be 
procured for £9 or £12. It would be proper to select a 
bull for Canada ebout two years old, as the best looking 
calves frequently alter so much in their shapes and char- 
acter before they come to maturity, as to render it un- 
safe to trust to what they may turn out, until they are 
two years old. The dairy bulls, that have most of a femi- 
nine aspect, are preferred to those that are most masculine. 
A dairy bull of good shape and qualities may be procured 
for about £14 or £15. 

Query 5.—What is the most celebrated breed of cows 
in Great Britain, or elsewhere, for the production of butter ? 

Answer.—The quantity of butter yielded by cows, 
depends more on the food given them, than on any pe- 
culiarity of the breed of cattle; and the quality of the 
butter is greatly influenced by the mode of feeding, and 
still more by the manner in which the butter is manufac- 
tured. Cows that browze on natural pasture, or what is 
called old turf, do not yield so much milk as the same 
cows would give when fed on clover, turnips, cabbages, 
and new herbage, but the milk of the former is of better 
quality, and. yields more and richer butter, from any given 
quantity of milk, than that of cows fed on clover, &c. 
Some individual cows of every breed give richer milk, and 
of course more butter in proportion to their milk, than 
other cows of the same breed, and when reared and fed 
in the same manner. Milk, as it comes from the cows, 
consists of oily matter, from which butter is made, lactic 
matter, which forms cheese, and serium, or whey: and 
the milk of particular cows of every breed differs consid- 
erably in the proportions it contains of these respective 
substances. But it is doubtful if any partieular breed can 
be pointed out, which uniformly yield more butter than 
any of the other breeds, except in so far as they yield 
more milk, or are influenced by elimate, the mode of 
feeding, &c. Much butter, and that of a superior quality, 
is made in Holland, and particularly in the Province of 
Freiseland. This seems to proceed from the cattle being 
fed on meadows where the herbage is of natural growth, 
and very rich.—The cows in Holland give less milk in 
proportion to their size, than the generality of the Scots 
dairy cows; but the milk of the Dutch eows is richer 
than the other. Ju Holland the milk is not allowed to 
stand more than from 18 to 24 hours, to cast up cream, 
while in Scotland it stands double those periods. The 
consequence is, that nothing but the richest and best 
cream, which always rises first, is made into butter in 
Holland; while in Scotland, the inferior cream, which 
makes inferior butter, is collected and churned with the 
other. And, above all things, the great attention paid to 
cleanliness in Holland has a powerful effect on the qual- 
ity of their butter, 


Query 6.—What quantity af butter would a cow of Such 
breed produce per week ? 

Answer.—From what has been already stated as to the 
diversity of the quality and quantity of milk, the societ 
will readily perceive that it is not easy to answer this 
query on general principles: A cow, kept by William 
Cramp, of Lewis, in the county of Sussex, is mentioned 
in the fifth and sixth volumes of the communications to 
the Board of Agriculture, as having yielded, in the year 
1805, 540 pounds avoirdupois of butter. In 1806, this 
cow gave 450 pounds of butter, in 1807, she gave 675 
pounds, and in 1808, the same cow gave 466 pounds, 
avoirdupois, of butter. The Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture, mentioned a cow kept by the Reverend Mr, 
Heckett, of Beckingham, near Newark, that yielded nine. 
teen pounds, avoirdupois, of butter in one week.—But he 
added, that six, seven, or eight pounds per week, were the 
common returns of the cows in that part of England, 
Mr. Vancouver states, in his report of Hampshire, that q 
cow of an inferior size, kept by Anthony Grave, Syming- 
ton, yielded from fifteen to sixteen pounds, avoirdupois, 
of butter per week, for some part of the season. A cow 
of the Ayrshire dairy breed, kept by Mr. White, on land 
in Lanarkshire, situated in 860 feet of altitude above the 
level of the sea, yielded, for several weeks in summer 
1833, sixteen pounds, avoirdupois, of butter per week, 
And the Rev. Mr. Alpin, of Skarling, obtained at the rate 
of thirteen pounds of butter from one of his cows that 
year per week. 

But although many such instances of produce could be 
pointed out, they are far above the ordinary or medium 
returns of dairy cows. It is certain, however, that thou. 
sands of the Scots dairy cows yield 4,000 quarts of milk 
in the comse of one year, as has been mentioned ; and it 
is equally certain that sixteen quarts of that milk uniform. 
ly yield, on an average, 24 ounces of buiter, so that the 
average return of these cows, when of good quality, in 
right condition, and properly fed, is 375 pounds, avoirdu- 
pois, of butter, per cow, per annum. 





MeetinG or Tosacco PLanters. 

In pursuance of public notice, a large and respectable 
meeting of the Tobacco Planters of Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty convened at Butler’s Tavern on Saturday the 28th Nov, 
1840. ‘I'he meeting was organized by calling to the 
chair Joun Tuomas, Esq. and appointing R. Estep, 
Secretary. 

The chair appointed the following gentlemen, Messrs, 
John Mercer, Cephas Simmons, Wm. O’Hara, John G. 
Rogers, and David M. Brogden, a committee to prepare 
resolutions expressive of the object of the meeting. 

The committee having retired a short time, returned, 
and reported the following preamble and resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by the meeting :— 

Whereas, We are daily admonished by the general and 
increasing depression in the price of all the principal ag- 
ricultural products of the particular region of our Coun- 
try in which our lot is cast, of the vital importance of 
encouraging and protecting our great Staple, Tobacco, 
and are fully impressed with the conviction, that without 
an energetic movement on the part of those most deeply 
interested,—the growers of the article,—there is little 
chance ofa melioration of our present condition, of neglect 
at home and oppression abroad. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the contemplated 
convention of Tobacco Planters, to be held in Washing- 
ton on the 15th December next. 

Resolved, That Messrs. John Thomas, Joseph G. Har- 
rison, Thomas J. Lawrence, Benj. Carr, Nathan Childs, 
Cephas Simmons, Robert Garner, Thomas J. Hall, William 
H. Hall, Wm. J. W. Compton, Edward Hall, Henry A. 
Hall, Richard Estep, James Kent, William C. Lyles, 
Philip Pindell, James Owens, Jr. Charles Hodges, James 
S. Owens, Thomas Owens, Rinaldo Pindell, Thomas J. 
Richardson, James Cheston, John Mercer, Sprigg Harwood, 
Sam. H. Hamilton, George Gale, Joseph Bucey, William 
O’Hara, Richard Sellman, Alfred Sellman, Frances Bird, 
John Iglehart, Thomas J. Dorsett, George IT’. Ditty, Wil- 
liam Brogden, David M. Brogden, George H. Steuart, 
Richard 8. Steuart, James H. Watkins, James Davidson, 
Thomas Davidson, John S. Sellman, Robert W. Kent, Sol- 
omon G. Chaney, Edward Harvey, William Harwood, 
Samuel A Claggett, Martin Fenwick, Charles Stevart, Wil- 
liam Ghiselin, Henry Owens, Samuel Owens, Alex. Mure 
tay, William H. Peake, Charles Steele, B. W. Marriott, 
John F. Wilson, Isaac Jones, John W. Iglehart, David 
Griffith, Alex, Franklin, John C. Weems, and Jacob Bird 


be, and they are hereby appointed Delegates to the said Con- 
vention. 





Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in 
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the Congress of the United States be earnestly and res- 
tfully requested to use their utmost exertions to pro- 

cure the enactment of such laws and commercial regula- 

tions as they may deem best calculated to reduce the 

resent unjust and oppressive duties on Tobacco, to a 
standard more conformable to the liberal tariff of duties 
imposed by us on all foreign importations. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
tendered to the Hon. Mr. Jenirer of Md. and Mr. Trir- 
pert of Ky. for the zealous and efficient service that they 
have rendered to the interest of the Tobacco Planters 
throughout the Union. ' 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary and be published in 
the American, the National Intelligencer, the Maryland 
Republican and the American Farmer. 

JOHN THOMAS, Chairman. 

Ricuarp Esrep, Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Tobacco Planters of Charles coun- 
ty, Md., heldat Port Tobacco, on November 24th, Joun 
Barnes, Esq. was called to the Chair, assisted by J. B. 
Witts and J. Fercusson, Esqs. Eowarp J. Hamitton 
and Henry C. Bruce were appointed Secretaries. 

The Hon. Daniex Jenirer addressed the meeting at 
considerable length, and presented a number of important 
and interesting facts in relation to our tobacco trade with 
foreign countries, showing the burdens, restrictions, and 
vexations to which the planters were subjected, and urg- 
ing the propriety of a firm and decided stand in relation 
to their interests, and concluded by offering the following 
resolutions: He was followed by the Hon. Wm. D. 
Merrick, in a warm and forcible support of the views he 
had presented, who also dwelt at large upon the oppres- 
sions to which the tobacco planters were subjected. Af- 
ter which the resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolved, That this meeting highly approve the call 
of the National Tobacco Convention, to meet in the city 
of Washington on the 18th of December next, and that 
twenty-five Delegates be appointed from each election 
district in the county, together with the officers of the 
mecting, to attend said Convention, 

2. Resolved, That the agricultural interests of this 
country have been too long neglected ; and that it is the 
duty of the Government of the United States, in its ne- 
gotiations with foreign Governments, and by its legisla- 
tion at home, to have the products of our soil equally 
protected abroad as those of other exports from the Uni- 
ted States. 

3. Resolved, That the time has arrived when the to- 
bacco planters of this country should use all proper means 
to impress upon the Government of the United States the 
propriety of adopting speedy and effectual measures to 
relieve the staple of tobacco from the heavy duties and 
restrictions imposed upon it in foreign countries. 

4, Resolved, That the Representatives in Congress 
from the tobacco growing States be requested to make this 
subject a primary object of legislation at the next and suc- 
ceeding sessions, until the burdens upon our tobacco a- 
troad are so modified as to bear some fair proportion to 
the duties levied upon articles imported into the United 
States. 

5. Resolved, That the editors of public journals in the 
State of Maryland and District of Columbia be requested 
to publish these proceedings. 

JOHN BARNES, President. 
JOHN B. WILLS, . ‘ 
JOHN FERGUSSON, Vice Presidents. 
Epw. J. Hamitton, P 
Henry C. Bruce, Secretaries. 
Port Tobacco, (Md.) Nav. 24, 1840. 
DELEGATES APPOINTED. 

Daniel Jenifer, Wm. D. Merrick, John T’. Stoddert, Nath. 
Harris, John Huges, C..T. Lancaster, George Dent, Francis 
Diggs, Minchin Lloyd, Josias Hawkins, John Briscoe W. H. 
Smoot, R. Miggs, Henry Neal, James Hollis, Hugh Cox, 
Zach. Lloyd, Alex. Lancaster, James T. Neale, Wm. Ne- 
vitt, Chandler F.Shaw, Philip Marshall, John Hammersly, 
John Fendall, Benjamin Penn, Wilson Compton, Thomas O. 
Bean, John Matthews, John Q. Chapman, Francis Thomp- 
soa, Walter Mitchell, James Johnson. John J. Jenkins, Peter 
W. Crain, John Spalding, Hez. Brawner, George Dement, 
James B. Pye, T. E. Gardiner, Allison Roberts, Francis 
Robey, John Diggs, C. F. Green, Thomas Berry, Pearson 
Chapman, Charles Wills, Richard Dement, A. F. Beal, 
Thos,. H. Marshall, Edward Sanders, Townly Robey, Ed- 
ward Miles, Wm. Thompson, Alex. Mathews F. E. Dun- 
Dington, Francis Neale, James Brawner, Gustavus R. 


Wm. B. Stone, James D. Freeman, Walter M. Miller, 
Edmond Perry, John Lawson, Jas. D. Carpenter, Jas. B. 
Brent, Jos. Brummett, Richard Barnes, George Barnes, 
Walter A. Haislip, Joseph Young, Wm. F. Robey, Jobn 
Matchett, ‘I'humas Perry, R. Burges, John Hamition, 
Henry S. Hawkins, Peter Wood, William Mathews, John 
D. Bowling, B. S. Gardiner, Theodore Mudd, James Keech, 
George Gardiner, Josias H. Hawkins, Hawkins Jameston, 
William A. Mudd, Val Miles, Samuel C. Moran, Francis 
Bowling, Aquilla Turner, A. Middleton, Thos. J. Gardiner, 
Henry Bowling, Wm Queen, O. Gibbons, Henry L. Mudd. 
Joho F. Gardiner, Alex. Bowling, ‘Thos. E. Gardiner. 


Memorial to the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled : 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE UNDERSIGNED, Citi- 

zens of PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY, in the State of 
Maryland, engaged in the Planting and Cultivation of 
Tobacco, most respectfully represents: ‘I'hat in common 

with the Citizens of several other of the States of this 

Union, they are engaged in the growth of Tobacco as a 

staple Crop. ‘That for many years past the average an- 

nual exports of Tobacco from the United States to foreign 

countries have been about ONE HUNDRED THOU- 

SAND HHDS. or one hundred millions of pounds, which 

have yielded to the Planters about the sum of six mil- 

lions of dollars, calculating the price of a pound of To- 

bacco at six cents, which has been about the average an- 

nual price to the producer. That about one-tenth of the 

population of the United States are interested in the 

growth of Tobacco, the cultivation of which requires 

more Capital and greater labor than the production of 
any other Agricultural staple, except, perhaps, that of Cot- 
ton alone. That six cents per pound is not a fair equiv- 
alent to the Planters in return for the outlay of capital 
and the labor employed by them in the production of T'o- 
bacco, even supposing that there were no fluctuations in 
prices, but on the contrary a constant and steady demand 
for the article at uniform prices throughout the whole To- 
bacco region of the United States. Such, however, has 
not been the case, for while the average price of the 
whole exports from the United States has been as above 
stated, at six cents per pound, such has been the fluc- 
tuations and depreciations in prices in certain parts of the 
Union, and particularly in the region of country occupied 
by your Memorialists, that it has not unfrequently happened 
that prices have gone down to four and three cents per 
pound, and in some years to as low as two and a half 
cents per pound. These extraordinary low prices of 'To- 
bacco, and the present general depressed state of the To- 
bacco trade, your Memorialists attribute in a great degree 
to the unequal and unjust terms on which American To- 
bacco has been for years past, and now is, admitted into 
foreign countries, when compared with articles of like 
nature imported from those countries into the United 
States. 

It is a fact now well ascertained, from information com- 
municated to the Government of the United States by its 
own Agents, selected and sent abroad for that purpose, 
that a Government Revenue of more than FORTY MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS annually is derived by foreign 
Governments by duties imposed on the annual importa- 
tion of American Tobacco; and that in many countries 
enjoying the benefits of an extensive commerce with the 
United Siates, the introduction of American Tobacco is 
either altogether prohibited or so far restricted by means 
of a Government Monopoly as altogether to preclude in- 
dividual enterprise from engaging in the trade. 

These restrictions on the trade in American Tobacco 
(an article of export from this country second only in 
magnitude and value to Cotton) have been resorted to by 
foreign Governments between whom and the United States 
commercial treaties have been formed on terms, as was 
supposed, of reciprocal advantage, aud from whom the 
United States, under her tariff laws, have been annually 
importing large quantities of similar articles of luxury 
either free of duty or at a mere nominal rate of duty. 
Your Memorialists believe that no one can fail to discover 
the unjust and injurious effect which such a condition of our 
relations with foreign countries has had and must continue 
to. have on the Tobaceo growing States of this Union. 
The high and excessive duties imposed by those Govern- 
ments on the importation of American Tobacco must 
necesearily operate to diminish the consumption; and 
thus. in great degree prevent such a demand for it in foreign 
countries as might under other circumstances be reason- 
ably expected. And when it is consideted that the price 





Brown, Wm. F. Rennoe, Charles A. Pye, Robert Gray, 


for it in the market, it cannot fail to be seen that a con- 
tinuance of these high duties by foreign Governments on 
American Tobacco, must produce a low grade of price 
to the American producer. Apart from the injustice 
and inequality of this state of our foreign relations, con- 
sidered as a question merely of National Policy, it 1s 
manifest that the American Tobacco growers are, above 
all other classes of our citizens, most injurioualy affected 
by its operation. For not only are they compelled to 
submit to a system of foreign restrictions on the trade 
in their chief Agricultural stap'e, but even to the extent 
to which that trade is allowed they are manifestly de- 
prived of a very large share of the real value of that staple 
—estimating its real value, on the ordinary principles of 
demand and supply, by the extent of iis consumption in 
the foreign market. We export from this country annu- 
ally, say one hundred thousand hogsheads of Tobacco, 
which yields to the Planter in this country six millions 
of dotlais. It is then carried to Europe, where it yields, 
first, forty millions of dollars for Goverment revenue, and 
then allowing, say twenty-five per cent. for profit in the 
sale of it, which is ten millions of dollars more, before it’ 
gets into the hands of foreign consumers, it will have 
produced FIFTY MILLIONS of dollars. Thus we sell 
for six millions of dollars that which produces fifty mil- 
lions in the foreign market. Or, in other words, we get 
but one eighth of the value of our staple, compared with 
what it produces in the foreign market. This difference 
between the prices of Tobacco in this country, and the 
prices paid by foreign consumers, is altogether too great, 
and it is very evident that a large portion of this enhanced 
value of it justly belongs to the Planters in this country ; 
and but for the enormous revenue thus derived from it by 
taxes imposed on its importation into foreign nations, it 
is quite clear, that they would reap the full benefits to be 
derived from a fair and unrestricted commerce in this, as 
in all other articles of commercial trade. This condition 
of things has been patiently submitted to for a long period 
of time by the American Tobacco growers. But the 
injuries inflicted on them have become so grievously op- 
pressive that they are unwilling to endure them any long- 
er. Several years ago the attention of Congress was cal- 
led to the subject by a Memorial which was sent to them 
by a Convention of Tobacco growers assembled in the 
City of Washington; and measures were then taken with 
a degree of extraordinary unanimity in that body, which 
resulted in the sending of Special Agents abroad, and in 
special instructions to our foreign Ambassadors, to endea- 
vor to obtain by means of negotiations, a modification or 
reduction of the high duties on American ‘Tobacco in 
foreign countries. These Agents, and our foreign Min- 
isters, have been industriously and zealously engaged in 
their efforts ever since, and every step has been taken by 
them, and every argument advanced which was thought 
likely to avail in obtaining the desired results. But their 
efforts have proved ineffectual, and there is now no prob- 
ability of any relief from this source. Those Govern- 
ments which have hitherto been dealing thus unjustly 
towards us, have turned a deaf ear to all our remonstran- 
ces; and we are now just where we begun, as far from 
obtaining our reasonable and just demands, as if we had 
never made the effort. 

The only alternative left us isto appeal to Congress 
for relief. 'To this body we can confidently look for a 
speedy redress of all our wrongs—possessing, as we be- 
lieve they do, full constitutional power over the whole 
subject. 

And under these convietions, and a deep sense of the 
injuries we are now most wrongfully sustaining at the 
hands of foreign Governments, your Memorialists most 
humbly pray, that your Honorable body will take up the 
subject—examine it in all its aspects,and pass such 
wholesome and necessary laws as may effectually place 
the Tobaceo Growing States of this Union, in relation 
to their chief Agricultural staple, on such terms of fair 
and just reciprocity with foreign nations, as will se- 
cure to thema redress of the grievances hereinbefore 
complained of.—And your Memorialists, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c. 





Laconic Apvice.—Mr. Hillyard, who for twenty-one 
years has been the president of the Northamptonshire 
Farming and Grazing Society, the annual meeting of which 
-was’held on Wednesday, in presenting a prize cup to Mr. 
J. C. Elliott, gave him the following laconic piece of ad- 
vice: Now, young man, take this cup, and remember 





of every article of sale depends entirely on the demand 


always to plough deep, and drink shallow.”—Eng. paper. 
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ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Queen Anne’s county Agricultural 
Society, at its annual meeting, in July last, by WM. 
Carmicuact, Esa. } 

At our last meeting, | was requested to‘deliver an ad- 
dress, and J now propose to submit some subjects, which 
Ideem worthy of your consideration. : 

The object of this association is to advance agriculture 
and to improve our lands. To that end it would be de- 
sirable to ascertain the original fertility of our soil, but on 
this subject we have but little information. The first set- 
tlers were too much occupied by their immediate wants 
and personal comfort to leave memorials of the quality 
of the soil, in its early occupation; and tradition upon 
this, as upon all other subjects is very uncertain. Some 
reasonable deductions may be made from its products, of 
which, information may be derived from the Leislation of 
the State, and the records of our county police. We 
learn from these, that the first crop cultivated as an object 
of merchandise, was Tobacco, (equally pernicious to the 
soil, and to the human constitution,) which continued the 
staple crop till the revolutionary war : a period of more 
than one hundred years. ‘The grain grown in our infant 
settlements was for domestic consumption. Fresh lands 
grow the finest Tobacco, and they were gradually cleared 
with a view to this crop and cultivated till they were in- 
capable of profitable production. New clearings were 
then made for this object, and there are perhaps but few 
of our arable lands which have not undergone this 
scourging cultivation. When none remained to be cleared, 
the planters of necessity, resorted to the lands previously 
exhausted, to which they applied the manure collected on 
the farm. As population increased and trade expanded, 
breadstuffs came into demand, and lands which would no 
longer produce Tobacco, were appropriated to the growth 
of grain under the three field system, under which the ro- 
tation of crops was one in Wheat, another in Indian Corn, 
and the third a common pasture for horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs, till ploughed for the next crop. Some more 
provident farmers, after the wheat was gathered and se- 
cured, removed their stock to the stubble field, that the 
lands intended next year for corn, should have the benefit 
of a growth of grass in the fall; but generally when the 
fields had not a crop of grain, the inclesures were ne- 
- glected, and the stock roamed at large. Old habits and 
the facility of the system, has induced many to continue 
this course of husbandry, and they are but little incom- 
moded by grass in their cultivation, or burdened with 
gathering heavy crops of grain. In early life, 1 heard a 
farmer say, that a good growth of grass ona field anterior 
to cultivation, was as beneficial as a light dressing of ma- 
nore. I did not then, but now understand the correctness 
of the opinion. Putrescent manures impart immediate 
fertility, but its durable effects, | apprehend, result from 
the production of grass. It was formerly thought that 
the greatest advantage from this manure was to plough it 
down as soon as spread; now it is believed better to keep 
it near the surface. If this opinion be correct, it must re- 
sult from the combination with the atmosphere. Pu- 
trescent manures act well on a sandy soil, but are lost after 
two or three grain crops. J have heard it said that they 
sink. Jn astiffclay they are more lasting, but their more 
permanent effect is on a friable soil, which | have attrib- 
uted to the superior production of indigenous or artificial 
grasses. J have some stiff white oak land, though for the 
most part the soil of my farm is friable, and ny experience 
is that putrescent manures are more lasting on the latter. 
If this theory be true, that through the agency of grasses, 
the soil derives permanent improvement, it is a matter of 
deep interest to farmers who hold stiff or sandy lands to 
seek the means of their production. Experience I deem 
the best instruction —Some of Mr. Hollyday’s lands in 
Talbot, are the stiffest clay ] have ever seen. Formerly 
after the wheat crop, June grass succeeded, but since his 
application of marl, with which his estate abounds, J] have 
seen his fields covered with white clover. ‘T'wo years 
ago in an excursion | made to the north, I learnt from a 
source in which I had confidence, that the newly cleared 
lands on the coast of Jersey, which are sandy in the ex- 
treme, after being dressed with marl, produce white clover. 
In. ‘some agricultural paper which | have lately read, | 
have seen it stated that some of the most fertile lauds in 

— were once blowing sands, which have been re- 
by the application of lime with other manures. 

On some.of my woodlands, where the soil is light and 

poor, I have strewed marl, and find they pioduce white 

clover, and Iam now clearing a part of them of under- 


wood for a sheep range. J have a general knowledge of 
the lands of this county, and believe there are but few 
which could not be brought to a state of fertility with 
profit by our own internal resources. Marl has been 
discovered in many districts. and I entertain no doub: that 
a diligent search would disclose much more. .Upon our 
rivers and creeks marsh mud has been used with great ef- 
fect, and J have understood from fresh branches, it has 
been found of great utility. Marl is generally found in 
our low grounds ; raising and carrying it out is attended 
with no small expense, but its value is great. Mr. Ruffin 
holds it to be indestructible, and if putrescent manures or 
vegetable matter which is necessary to its beneficial action 
be exhausted by hard and continued cultivation, that the 
marl continues in the soil and may again be brought into 
action by application of putrescent manures or the gradual 
accretion of vegetable matter.—The soil of the Elk-horn 
Paradise in Kentucky is supposed to be inferior to none 
in the United States. It is there the finest hemp is grown 
and the finest pastures abound, and where Durham cows 
sell at from $500 to $1000. ‘The land is highly cal- 
carious, and J have lately seen it stated that if it be ex- 
hausted by continued and severe cultivation and suffered 
to rest, it soon recovers by the accretion of vegetable mat- 
ter. In proof of the durability of marl, I will state a fact 
within my own knowledge.. Mr. Edward DeCoursy of 
this county, late in life discovered a marl bank on his 
estate, which hedetermined to work. He drew out a 
few loads, but falling into bad health, the scheme was a- 
bandoned. This was twenty years ago, the spot is near 
the road leading to the family mansion, and the effect is 
unimpaired by time, and manifests itself on every crop. 
Marl is generally estimated in value by the quantity of 
shell itcontains. This is not invariably a true test. When 
Professor Ducatel passed through this county in his Ge- 
ological Survey, I had two marl pits open, one blue and 
the other yellow; he pronounced the yellow the best, as 
it contained the largest quantity of shell; J found upon 
using both, the greatest product from the blue; this | 
communicated by a paper in the Farmer’s Register, and 
my opinion has been supported by the Hon. Dixon H. 
Lewis, of the House of Representatives, a gentleman of 
distinguished worth and talents. He states that the ef- 
fect of blue marl on a cotton crop, in Alabama, was great- 
er than stable manure.—Mr. Ruffin supposes that the col- 
or arises from a combination of vegetable matter. If he 
be right, it is a fortunate combination, as it will relieve 
the necessity of applying putrescent manures with marl. 
to a soil where there is no vegetable matter. I cannot 
pass Mr. Ruffin by without ajust tribute. IfDean Swift's 
apothegm be true, “that he who causes two ears of corn 
or two blades of grass to grow, where but one grew be- 
fore, would deserve better of mankind, and do more es- 
sential service to his country, than the whole race of pol- 
iticians taken together,” then the claims of our politicians 
must wither and fade.—Dean Swift, lived not in the days 
of our Washington, Henry, and Jay, men illustrious for 
their virtues, and distinguished for their devotion and 
services to their country, at a period when patriotism was 
attended with peril. It is no uncommon error to form o- 
pinions from our immediate circle of observation : Dean 
Swift had been much about the British Court, he had wit- 
nessed the daring and reckless ambition of the Duke of 
Marlborough, the heartless blandishments of the wily and 
accomplished St. John, and the dark and gloomy jealousy 
of the earl of Oxford.—The intrigues of the Dutchess of 
Marlboro’, the more subtle artifices of Mrs. Masham, were 
not calculated to inspire respect for female politicians. 
Without drawing comparisons between men engaged in dif- 
ferent pursuits, in my opinion, in agricultural science, Mr. 
Ruffin stands unrivalled in our country. His essay on 
calcarious manures, will remain a standard work, and his 
writings in the Farmer’s Register, are marked with sound 
sense and judicious observation. 

Mr. John S. Skinner has again become the Editor of 
the American Farmer. | have taken it for the last year and 
find it to contain many valuable papers on Agriculture, 
horticulture and stock, and perhaps on the production of 
silk, seasoned with a little cookery. 1 think it claims the 
patronage of Farmers, Planters, Graziers and gentlemen 
of the turf. The age of speculative philosophy has passed 
by. The subtle theories of Hume and the dark oracles of 
Bollinbrooke and Shafisbury are but little known to the 
present generation; the perilous principles of Voltaire, 
Helvetius, and Condorset were fully tested by French- 
men in their terrific Revolution. They converted civil- 





ized men into hordes of savages thirsting for each other’s 


blood. Science has now taken a new and a better dire. 
tion. Practical philosophy has become the ruling spirit, 
Agriculture is now esteemed among the liberal arts and 
men of a high order of talents, have enlisted in her Sere 
vice, of whom Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir John Sinclair and 
ihe Count Chaptal are among the most distinguished I 
have sometimes thought it strange that intelligent one 
who on other subjects seek information from books and 
papers, on agriculture are satisfied with their own and 
their neighborhood experience. Our county in common 
with the Eastern Shore has suffered by the emigration of 
our citizens, and the transportation of the black popula~ 
tion; we have not now sufficient labonr for the cultivation: 
of our lands. Some years ago the tide of adventure se, 
to the South-west and many were swept into the vortex 
But few succeeded, and some returned with ruined 
fortunes, and broken constitutions, and had cause to de 
plore that they had abandoned the home of their fathers 
in pursuit of sudden wealih. That large fortunes have 
been acquired in the new States by fortunate speculation 
I readily admit, but for the purpose of agriculture, I think 
an exhausted farm might be purchased and improved to 
more profit than anew settlement made in the new States 
Our domestic sources of improvement are abundant and 
our facilities for market rarely surpassed. Our soil ig e. 
qually adapted to wheat and Indian corn; all vegetables 
and fruits, (with the exception of those of the Tropicks 
which grow in all parts of the United States flourish here, 
Apples, pears, peaches and melons attain their highest per- 
fection, and the Irish and sweet potatoe find a genial soi] 
Navigable rivers and navigable creeks run into every dis. 
trict; we stand inno need of turnpikes, Canals or Rail. 
roads, which are serious drawbacks to agriculture. That 
our impoverished lands can be rapidly improved we have 
abundant proof. The farm of Dr. Turpin which adjoins 
this town, when purchased by the late Mr. Turpin was. 
greatly exhausted. By his prudence and good judgment 
it soon became valuable, and I am pleased to see it con- 
tinue to improve in the hands of his Son. I have lands 
which ] had ceased to cultivate, deeming the profits not 
equal to the expenses, which by a dressing of marl and a 
crop of clover are now in a state of profitable production, 
aud I do not think I make an extravagant estimate when 
I say that a farm where an accessible bank of blue marl is 
discovered has added to its value fifty per cent. 

The devastating wars prosecuted by the powers’ of 
Europe, for more than thirty years created heavy demands 
for our bread-stuffs, and during that period wheat ranged 
from 150 to 200 cents per bushel. Since the general 
peace there has been a great decline in the price and a 
diminution in the products ; for the latter, a variety of cau- 
ses has been assigned, some have supposed the cooling of 
the fires in the centre of the earth ; others that there is 
an occult native element in the soil necessary to its pro- 
duction which wears out by cultivation, which no means 
can restore. | have supposed the failure is to be found in 
more obvious causes:;—The progressive impoverishment 
of our soil, the inauspicious seasons and the Hessian fly. 
This pernicious insect was unknown to our country till 
about forty years ago. Itappeared first to the North, and 
some supposed it was brought over by the Germans (in 
their provender) who our old enemy George the 3rd 
called to his aid to enforce his royal authority —This 
seems to be an error, as there is no such insect known in 
Germany. Perhaps like many other insects it is native 
to the country and like the tobacco worm and cotton fly 
multiplies as cultivation advances. It seems to be a per- . 
manent evil fastened upon us, and ‘we can only hope to 
lessen its mischiefs. Since I have been absolved from the 
weighty matters of the Law, I have sought for information 
upon the habits and operations of this insect, to which I 
now add my own observation and reflection. It seems a- 
greed that there are regular flights of the Hessian fly in 
the fall and spring, dependent as to time, upon the state of 
the weather. I believe that it is the natural history of 
winged insects, that they lay their eggs upon the leaves of 
trees or plants, and I have supposed that the Hessian fly 
lays upon the blade of the wheat and after the egg is 
hatched the maggot by instinct seeks the folds of the 
wheat where it is found. Animals and birds seek places 
of safety for their young, and the ties of nature are not 
dissolved till they can take care of themselves, but it 
would be placing the Hessian fly in point of sagacity be- 
fore other insects of the same class, to suppose it sought 
the folds of wheat as a safe deposit for its eggs. My 
theory is and J shall refer to some facts to support it, that 





if the egg is hatched on the blade of the wheat in its young 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Asnes—Slacked, 10 (Sucars— 
Correc—Ha.lb. 94a 11%} Hav. wh.1001b.10 al2 00 
io 94 a 12} do brown 7 50a8 75 
Corrox—N. Car. Ib. Ilall4} N. Orleans 7 00a8 00 
Virgin. good, |b. —— |Lime—Burnt, 35 a 40 
Upland, 8a 114/Provis1oNs—,. 
Alabama 00 a 00] Beef, Balt.mess, 13 00 
Louisiana, pri. 9a 114} Pork, dodo 17 00 
Tennessee Oa 0 do prime 15 00 
Featsers— Bacon, country as.lb 10 
Am. geese, lb. 40 a 50 | Hams, Balt. cured 12 
Fisu— Middl’gs, do do 104 
Shad, No.1, bl. 7 25 | Lard, West.§Balt. 12 
Herrings 2 67 | Butter, in kegs, No. 2, 17 
BEANS, white 1 50 | Cheese,in casks, |b. 74 


Peas, black eye 1 50a—— |Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 87a4 00 











Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.3 00 |Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 31 
do. hhd. —— |Seevs—Cloverdo. 5a5 12 
Chopped Rye 100lb. 1 60 | Timothy do. 3 25 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00 |Teas—Hyson,lb. 56al 00 
Shorts, 13a 14] Y. Hyson 87a 74 
Navat Stores— Gunpowder 60al 00 
Pitch, bbl 175 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Tar, 2 25a2 50 |Wacon rreieuts— 
Pratster Paris— To Pittsburgh 100lb. 1 37 
Cargo, ton, 3 18 | To Wheeling, 112 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 








te eee a 
AN IMPORTED SPANISH JACK FOR SALE. 

This:jack was imported from the Island of Minorca, in the U. S. 
ship Constitution, in 1838 ; he is between 144 and 15 hands high, 
is a dark brown, almost black; he is at present in Fairfax county, 
Va. but could be brought to this county in a few days, should a 

urchaser offer. Those of the same importation which have been 
sold brought $1500. Any gentleman wanting an animal of this 
description may not for years have an opportunity of securing one 
superior to that now offered. The owner will sell him at his fair 
value, but his object in parting with him is not such as to induce 
him tosacrifice him. Offers addressed (post paid) to the under- 
signed will meet prompt attention. SAMUEL SANDS, 

de 9 American Farmer Office. 
TUSCARORAS. 

For sale, a Boar of the above breed, 14 months old, represented 
asa very fine animal, price $22, caged, deliverable in this city. 

Also, 3 Sows of the same family, 4 months old, $12 each. 

Also, pairs of another stock, 6 to 8 weeks old, $10 a pair. 

Also, pale of same age, another stock, very fine, $15. , 

A IL YEAR OLD BULL FOR SALE. 

He wasgot by a full bred Durham bull, raised by Mr. Canby of 
Delaware, out ofa mixed Durham and Devon cow, is of fine size 
and form, beautifully marked with red and white—he can be deliv- 
ered at any place on the Eastern Shore of this state at $75, or in 
this city at $30. de 9 S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 


CHOICE IMPORTED STOCK FOR SALE. 
The subscriber having determined to withdraw from farming, of- 
fers for sale his entire stock of valuable animals of different improved 


breeds, viz : 
DURHAM CATTLE (4 head) of the finest class, and purest pedi- 
gree,—a Cow, Bull and 2 Heifers. 
AYRSHIRE DAIRY CATTLE.—3 young Cows and a Bull, 
ted under very favorable circumstances from Scotland.—Two 
Bull Calves, out of the above, calved soon after their arrival—and 
several one-half Ayrshire Heifers. 
Several fine country Cows, in calf to the Ayrshire Bull.—A flock 
of selected Ewes, in lamb to an imported Leicester Ram (cost 20 
ineas.) Several half Leicester Ewes and Lambs, and a stock of 
Horses, implements, &c. 
For farther infermation, a 
Falls Turnpike road—or by 
American Farmer office. 
Oaxtanp, Bartimone Co. Dec. 2, 1840. 


CHINESE TREE CORN—ROHAN POTATOES. 
100 bushels Chinese TREE CORN for seed 
50 do ROHAN POTATOES for do. 


Are offered for sale at moderate prices. Apply to 8. SANDS, 
no 18 6 Baltimore. 








ly on the premises, 44 miles on the 
tter (post paid) to SAML. SANDS, 
P. R. HOFFMAN. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


The Subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure Berk- 
shire Pigs, bred from. the stock of Cel. Bement and Mr. Lossing, 
of Albany, 


N. ¥., and importations from England. He wil] also 

Tuscarora’s, bred from pure Berkshire and China stock. 

ready for delivery from Ist to 15th Oct. Address 
JNO. P. E. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 


T HRESHING MACHINES. 
subscriber has on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
to be equal to any machine of the kind ever made in this 
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also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 

ted for two horses to work on it at a time, t also were made on 

my has likewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy’s horse 
. machines for sale 


for sale. 

mepiag mactinee will be sold separately 
aired. Also on hand his general assortment 
sa Colsinon buen retail, as well asa 
é i wCutters, cornshelle 
aaa 

op jen al- 
: 3. 8. EASTMAN, ratt street. 
above Charles st. 


8 or 10 Berkshire Boars, full bred, about 8 weeks old, 
for sale at $10 each—Also, 
Grade Pigs, viz. 3-4 Berkshire 1-4 Neapolitan—3-4 Berkshire 1-4 
China, all very fine—$10 per pair. 
ALSO FOR SALE—BERKSHIRE PIGS, genuine breed, of 
the black spotted with white—price 20 to $25, according to age. 
Also, TUSCARORAS, a cross of the Berkshire on the China, at 
$10 pair. Applyto 42 S. SANDS, Farmer Office. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
_—- N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap 22. 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 


FOR SALE—One fall blood Devon Cow, about 7 years old, 
tolerable milker, price 50 dols —also a half Durham Cow, 5 years 
old, a fair milker and good breeder, same price—also several half 
Durham bull Calves, 6 weeks old, from 12 to 15 dolls.—also a 7-8 
Durham and 1-S Alderney Cow, 3 years old next spring, now in 
calf by Mr. Kennedy’s Bull Uncas—the dam of this cow was impor- 
ported by Mr. Shepherd of Va.—she will be delivered at Har- 
per’s Ferry or in this . for 100 dollars—also a fine Durham Bull 
5 years old, for which 170 dols. willbe taken if immediately ap- 
plied for—also'a fine Bull Calf, more than half Durham, out of a 
first rate milker, 6 weeks old, price 15 dols —also a fine Bull Calf 
out of an excellent country cow, sire a superior Ayrshire Bull, price 
17 dols. Reference (post paid) to 8. SANDS, Farmer Office: 


no 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Elticott street, near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle’s, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 

$150 











Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 
well attended in putting up, 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth’s do, New;York do, self 
sharpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 
$9-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 


JOHN SULLIVAN & SON, 

Have removed to No. 26 LIGHT STREET WHARF, (corner 
of Conway street, opposite State Tubacco Wareh No. 3) where 
they will continue to transacta GENERAL COMMISSION BU- 
SINESS. Having a spacious wareh , and ample wharf. and 
pavement room, they are prepared for the landing and reception of 
all kinds of prodaee, as COTTON, TOBACCO, FLOUR, GRAIN, 
PROVISIONS, LEAD, &c. and as they have had much experi- 
ence in that line of business, to which they are exclusively devot- 
ed, they feel assured they can givesatisfaction to all who may em- 
ploy them. Liberal advances will be made on consignments, and 
information as to markets promptly communicated when required. 

Rererences—Talbot Jones & Co., Erskine & Kichelberger, Du- 
vall, Keighler & Co., Geo. R. Gaither & Co., Chancy Brooks & 
Co., Baltimore. se2 $m 














DURHAM CALVES. 

Farmers,and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MopERATE prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mixed blood, from dams that are Goop MILK- 
ERs, by apylying any day, Sundays excepted, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first toll-gate. PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale,as above, a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HORSES. 

April 29, 1840—1 y. 


A VALUABLE BULL FOR SALE. 

WHIG, calved 7th Apri!, 1€38; his dam was 1-2 Alderney, 1-4 
Bakewell, and 1-4 Devon; hissire Black Hawk, was sold to Tr. 
Belt, esq. for $300, at 22 months old, who has since been sold to 
Gov. Spriggz of Prince George’s county, Md. for $400 His full 
pedigree will be shewn to any one wishing to purchase o applica- 
tion to the subscriber, and the bull seen at the owner’s place, 6 
miles from the city on the Susquehanna rail road, and cold for $100 
—he is represented as a very fine, handsome animal. makes 

Also, Devon bulls, warranted pure blood, et priecs varying 
from 55 to $75—also 2 Durham bulls, ene 2t $170, the other a ve- 
ry fine imported animal, 44 years old, price $400. 

Also Durham spring Calves at $55, and yearlings at $110. 

For particulars see former advertisements. Apply to 

no 25 S. SANDS, Farmer office. 


A GOOD MILCH COW WANTED. 
The subscriber wishes to purchase for a gentleman at the south, 
a COW of good points, young, warranted to bea good milker, and 
in calfby an Ayrshire, Devon, or Durham bull—the breed of the 
cow not material, provided she is a superior milker—for which a 
fair price will be given. no 25 8S. SANDS. 
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HUSSEY’S CORN ‘SHELLER AND HUSKER 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are > 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enla 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bust 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one h 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked, hia 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as wel 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His ma 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has ofteg 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered com rative) 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefo 4 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to Man 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
self sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the seat 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’, 
fron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durabilit 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the Proprietor of 
ye patent right . Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold b 
person within the said district. ited oe 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultura! Implements of any peculiar model made to order gt 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the poung 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establj 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22,1840. iy 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTSs. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he hay 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is 80 well satip 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospect 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin: 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price of this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and pub 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. This machine will cost about $290. It oceu 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requires » 
bout two-third the speed-——and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the same as Mp 
Obed ae Ge except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 

of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other points are a new arrangement, for which the subscriber is a 
bout to takea patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Me 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the Jast season, bv one man and one horse. 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitted by farmers and mechanics to be the best 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The only dif 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place ; by taking out 
a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine: the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion 14 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 24 feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; on 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ _ 
ent speeds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of this ma 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one for 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
alse for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Liberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This machine will 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes in the ground for 
lately, and warranted to be a good article—Price $5. 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machine& 
Tenning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and clea 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics 6f 
Baltimore end its vicinity, for the liberal support he has received, 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib- 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles-street, Balt 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop © 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 


FULL BLOODED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES, 
Out of imported stock, from 8. to 16 months old, prohen equal to 





ts, improved 








any of the same breed in the U. S. for sale at $100 to 125." Apply 
to oc 15 S. SANDS, American Farmer Office F | 











